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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



H TTOAIS H NAYKPATITQN. NAUKRATIS. Part I, 1884-5. 
By W. M. Flinders Peteie. "With chapters by Cecil Smith; 
Ernest Gardner, B. A.; and Barclay V. Head. Third Me- 
moir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 4to, pp. viii, 100; plates 
xliv. London, 1886, Triibner & Co. 

The discovery of Naukratis is one of the most brilliant of recent achieve- 
ments in archaeology. Until the latter part of 1884, when the work of 
excavation was begun on the mound Nebireh which lies to the west of the 
Kanobic branch of the Nile, it was supposed that the ancient Greek em- 
porium, of which Herodotos, Athenaios and other writers have left us 
interesting accounts, lay to the east of this stream, nearer Sals and the sea. 
The discovery of the actual city and its identification with the mound 
Nebireh is due to the genius and industry of Mr. Petrie, who with the aid 
of specialists has given us, in this volume, the results of the first campaign's 
work. The book opens with a chapter by Mr. Petrie on the site of Nau- 
kratis and on the history of the city ; this is followed by chapters by the 
same author on the temene of Apollo and other deities, on the archaic 
pottery and its classifications, on the great temenos or Hellenion, and on 
the houses and their contents. Mr. Cecil H. Smith treats of the painted 
pottery, Mr. Ernest A. Gardner of the inscriptions, and Mr. Barclay V- 
Head of the coins found there. Chapters by Mr. Petrie follow, on the weights 
discovered, on levels and measurements, on the Geographic/, of Ptolemy with 
reference to the identification of sites in the Delta, and on the neighboring 
mound Kom Afrin. There are forty-four plates fully illustrating architec- 
tural fragments, statuary, pottery, terracottas, weights, fac-similes of all in- 
scriptions with a table of alphabets, scarabs, etc., together with admirable 
maps and plans, both of the Delta after Ptolemy and after the map of 
Peutinger, and of Naukratis and of its principal buildings, diagrams of the 
strata in the temenos of Apollo, etc. The second and probably the last 
campaign (Nov., 1885-March, 1886) was conducted by Mr. Gardner, and 
an account of it will be given in a second volume now in preparation. 

In the first season, the ground-plan of the city was ascertained ; of the 
five sacred precincts and temples named by Herodotos and Athenaios two 
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were clearly identified — that dedicated to Apollo by Milesian colonists and 
the great Hellenion, besides the temenos of the Dioskouroi not previously 
mentioned, together with an immense quantity of antiquities of great va- 
riety and significance. In the second season, the leading discoveries were of 
the temene' of Samian Hera and Aphrodite previously known, with almost 
countless fragments of pottery of the highest importance in the study of 
archaic Greek vase-painting. From the point of view of epigraphy the 
inscribed potsherds of the second season are not so important as those of 
the previous year, though one inscription contains the Lesbian alphabet of 
the sixth century, b. c, which has hitherto been quite unknown. 1 The 
work of the first season was so far-reaching, and the numerous objects brought 
to light have been studied with such skill and wise caution, that subsequent 
discoveries have in the main only supplemented and illustrated, and have 
done little of the nature of correction. The first volume will therefore have 
a permanent value, and many of the results reached in it must be regarded 
as final. 

A passage in Strabo (xvii. 1. 23), partly incorrect and partly misunder- 
stood, had long thrown archaeologists off the true scent in the search for 
Naukratis. Mr. Petrie shows that the most important authorities in a 
question of this kind, Ptolemy's Geography and Peutinger's map, have 
been overlooked, and, by the use of evidence furnished by them and by a 
careful exegesis of familiar passages in Herodotos and Pliny, makes it clear 
that the ancient site was to be looked for west of the Kanobic branch and 
in the neighborhood of, if not actually in, the mound Nebireh. The sub- 
sequent discovery in this mound of the only known decree of Naukratis 
(plate xxx. 3), and of the only known autonomous coins of the city ; the 
discovery also of precisely the Greek temples that are mentioned by Herod- 
otos and Athenaios ; and the history of this settlement as recovered from 
its monuments so perfectly agreeing with the recorded history of Naukratis — 
make the identification of this site with that of the ancient Greek colony 
absolutely certain. 

Before 570 b. c. is the literary date for the foundation of Naukratis ; and 
a passage in Athenaios makes the inference probable that Naukratis was a 
flourishing city in 688 b. c. Now the earliest pottery found here is such as 
is, at the lowest date, placed at about the middle of the seventh century 
b. c. A scarab-factory existed here with cartouches from the reign of Psam- 
tik I up to but not including that of Amasis (570 B. a). Below the stratum 
in which the scarabs were found is a black stratum of charcoal and ashes 
two feet in diameter, which indicates, according to the rate of accumulation 

' Academy, Nov. 13, 1886. The various steps in the work of the first and second 
seasons may be followed in the reports printed in this Journal, and in the literature 
there referred to (Vol. I, pp. 79, 80, 221, 422; II, p. 81). 
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in Greek times, half a century : and fifty years before the beginning of the 
scarab-factory carries us to the middle of the seventh century b. c. It is 
probable that the settlement was made during the disruptions caused by 
the Assyrian invasion, when the Egyptians were unable to keep out foreign- 
ers (not long before 670 b. c.) ; the buildings were doubtless at first of wood 
and wattle and daub, and therefore were early burned down. More per- 
manent houses with thick walls of mud and brick may have begun under 
the reign of Psamtik I, who favored the foreigners. Then the Greeks erect 
their solid temples, and dedicate the valuable vases and bowls which were 
found : the temple period thus began between 650 b. c. and 630 b. c. The 
great temenos, the Hellenion, is probably as early as 620 b. c. : it was in a 
damaged state about 275 b. c. when Ptolemy Philadelphos repaired it. At 
the beginning of the reign of Amasis (570 b. c.) the prosperity of Naukratis 
suffered reverse: the people had been on the side of Apries, whom the usur- 
per Amasis defeated. But this reverse was of short duration. Amasis after, 
destroying the ancient Greek settlement east of the Delta permitted by Psam- 
tik I (Her. ii. 154), recognizing the importance of retainingat least oneGreek 
emporium, granted to Naukratis, which lay west of the Delta near Sais his 
capital, exclusive privileges and a monopoly of the Greek trade. 

During the reign of Amasis the city flourished, but the Persian invasions 
told seriously on its prosperity. The falling offis shown by the fact that there 
is from fifty to one hundred times as much pottery belonging to the century 
and half preceding the Persian invasion as to the same period under Persian 
rule. The archaic temples were still standing when Herodotos visited the 
city in 454 b. a. : the second temple of Apollo seems to have been erected 
about 440 b. c. Though the founding of Alexandria ultimately sapped the 
vitality of the older settlement, it shows an independence not heard of pre- 
viously, in issuing toward the close of the fourth century b. c. an autono- 
mous coinage, two specimens of which were found in May, 1885. Under 
Ptolemy II, as we have seen, the city received royal patronage. Leisure 
and study found a home in Naukratis for a time, as is shown by the long 
list of literary men who lived there in the Ptolemaic age, and subsequently 
in the Roman period (Athenaios, Julius Pollux and others). Under the 
Empire the city decayed : even in the first century a. d. part of the old town 
was used for building-material. Its old schools were abandoned and Pro- 
klos, the last teacher, removed to Athens about 190 a. d. From a remark 
in Stephanos of Byzantion, it seems to have been in existence as late as the 
fifth century a. d., but there are no datable remains of the city 'later that 
the middle of the third century a. d. 

The mound Nebireh has long been the site of an Arab village, and the 
inhabitants have turned over and excavated a large part of it in getting 
earth for their fields. The earliest foundations are now ten feet below the 
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level of the country : hence, as soon as the Arah diggings reach out to the 
cultivated land, the excavated site will be flooded by the inundation and a 
permanent lake will be formed, covering forever the Greek settlement. The 
ancient city was not on the river-bank but was reached by a ship-canal, as 
Herodotos informs us, and as we may infer from the present canal which, 
however, does not lie in its early bed. 

In the temenos of Apollo are traces of two temples. Of the earlier, built 
about 620 b. c, only a few architectural bits have been found, with frag- 
ments of dedicated vases and statuettes, all earlier than 500 b. c. The sec- 
ond temple was probably of stucco and painted brick with marble decora- 
tion: no pottery was found, the Arabs having cleared out the d6bris at this 
higher level. The unique architectural ornamentation of this temple, which 
was built about 440 b. c, so strikingly resembles that of the Erechtheion (lotos 
band on necking of columns ; rosettes on door-jambs, etc.) as to give rise to 
the conjecture by Mr. Petrie, that the Athenian temple was a later work of 
the architects of the Egyptian temple. The temenos of the Dioskouroi is 
also traceable, and fragments of dedicated pottery were here found also. As 
we have remarked above, the second season brought to light the sites of the 
temples of Hera (what Mr. Petrie had called the Palaistra) and Aphrodite. 
The temple of Athena, the priest of which is mentioned in the decree, and 
that of Zeus dedicated by the Aeginetans, remain to be discovered. 

The pottery discovered in the first temple of Apollo is not only earlier 
than the bulk of ordinary Greek pottery, but is of great importance in that 
its classes can be relatively and in part absolutely dated. Mr. Petrie has 
furnished an elaborate and instructive classification of it, and has established 
dates for the several varieties. While his chapter on the archaic pottery is 
extremely suggestive, and doubtless lays down the main lines, the second 
season has brought to light a great quantity of new material (especially from 
the temenos of Aphrodite), which may demand a recasting of some of Mr. 
Petrie's statements. It is well for the present therefore to refrain from fur- 
ther comment upon them. 

One of the most interesting and unique of the discoveries at Naukratis 
was that of the Great Temenos, the ancient Hellenion, equal in area to one 
third of the city. It was the heart of the Greek race in Egypt, a great es- 
tablishment founded and maintained by Ionians (from Chios, Teos, Phokaia, 
Klazomenai), by Dorians (from Rhodes, Knidos, Halikarnassos), and by 
Aeolians (from Mytilene). It was a place of assembly for deliberation, ca- 
pable of holding fifty or sixty thousand men ; a fortress about 850 by 745 ft. 
square, with solid brick walls 50 ft. in thickness rising to a height of 50 
ft. ; it was a great sanctuary, the civic centre of authority, sacredly and jeal- 
ously guarded by its founder-cities. Within this vast enclosure was a large 
building, about seventy feet in height, with perhaps four stories of chambers 
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or cells, doubtless used for a granary and magazine, and built for defence. 
A fragment of a small limestone model of this building was found at Nau- 
kratis (plate xviii. 1, not xvn. 1, as Mr. Petrie has it). The gateway of 
the outer structure having fallen into decay, Ptolemy II replaced it by a 
magnificent edifice the features of which are fully described. The most 
important result, however, obtained from the site of this work of Ptolemy 
was the discovery of the ceremonial deposits (masonic symbols) placed here 
at the time of its founding, principally under the four corners : these deposits 
were ceremonial utensils, as libation-vases, sacrificial knives, etc. ; models 
of tools, as hoes, mortar-rakes, chisels, trowels, measuring pegs, etc. ; sam- 
ples of materials, as models of bricks, plaques of precious stones, five metals 
in sample ingots, and a double cartouche of Ptolemy Philadelphos. In this 
building were found many interesting antiquities, mostly of Ptolemaic and 
Roman eras. 

Among the miscellaneous objects obtained at Naukratis the earliest are 
pieces of engraved shell (tridacna squamosa), found also in widely sepa- 
rated localities : it seems probable they were wrought here on crude material 
brought from the Red Sea. The scarab-factory has already been mentioned. 
Naukratis seems also to have been a centre for the iron trade, if not indeed 
the principal seat for the manufacture of iron for the Greeks of the sixth 
century b. c. The objects here found give us more than was known before 
about the forms and uses of Greek iron-tools in archaic times, and indicates 
the source of much that was found elsewhere ; in this collection are chisels, 
celts, axes, knives, sickles, gouges, picks, bodkins, a poker, a pig of iron, 
fish-hooks, nails. Many rude stone figurines of the sixth, fifth and fourth 
centuries b. c. were found : straddling figures, perhaps representing Baubo ; 
reclining female figures, never draped but always without improper em- 
blems or suggestions such as are frequent in Phoenician art ; etc., etc. Ter- 
racotta heads covering the same period and extending down to Roman times 
are common. A cartouche bearing Phoenician letters and modelled by the 
tire perdue method was also found : this cartouche, a cylinder of hematite, 
and another of ivory, were the only Phoenician or Assyrian objects found 
in the first season. Of Egyptian bronzes, statuettes and animal figures, of 
handles of amphorae, of stone tools, of jewellery in gold and silver of the 
Roman period, of other objects of Roman times, pottery, terracottas, etc., 
our space forbids even the mention. 

Mr. Cecil Smith's chapter on the painted pottery shows a wise conserva- 
tism. The writer cautions us against hasty inferences from the designs found 
on the Naukratis pottery as to the place it held in the early history of Greek 
design : he reminds us that fictile vases found together in temple debris might 
belong to very different epochs, and suggests that in establishing series, dis- 
tinction should be made between vases formally dedicated with inscriptions 
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(ai/^ijxs) where the inscription is doubtless nearly contemporaneous with 
the manufacture, and such as have only the mark of ownership upon them 
£Aic6XXwvo$, etc.), hastily scratched, often by some official, long after their 
manufacture, when they were about to be buried with the dead or even 
discarded for better ware. The pottery discovered at Naukratis furnishes 
representatives of almost all known, and of a few hitherto unknown, fabrics 
that existed in the Greek world. There is no original instance at Naukra- 
tis of the so-called " Geometric," or of the " Island " type of decorated ware. 
These types then must have ceased to be manufactured at 650 b. c. The 
earliest pottery found at Naukratis is the so-called " Polledrara " ware, 
probably here first manufactured, examples of which have been recovered 
at Rhodes (Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi, p. 188, note 2). Specimens of 
the " Oriental " style — horizontal friezes of animals in black or brown on 
yellowish clay, with rosettes and geometric patterns — were found in great 
quantities. These specimens, however, clearly belong to a sub-class, proba- 
bly local to Naukratis, which may be named " Egyptian " — as contrasted 
with the " Assyrian " sub-class, where the decoration of Assyrian textile 
fabrics is closely and conventionally imitated, with incised lines — and is 
later than the " Assyrian." The use of white pigment on vases, which is 
classical on the white lekythoi of Athens, is found at Naukratis from the 
earliest times, with a more profuse use of color in general than prevailed 
elsewhere. A fabric distinctively " Naukratian " was discovered, of a pe- 
culiar technique and decoration — white-faced, decorated in black, brown, 
and orange with accessories in purple, and with human figures of an Ethio- 
pian type. To this class must now be assigned a number of white alabas- 
tra found in Rhodes. It has already been noted that the earliest master's 
signature found on vases with a white ground is that of Nikosthenes : here 
at Naukratis are several specimens after the style of this prolific artist, and 
an inscription with his name was actually found : the stem of a kylix 
marked N I KO s 3 [ivy? tr.ol-qd] EN. 2 The use of large eyes as a decorative 
feature, so frequent in red-figured kylix-painters, may have been imitated 
from the Naukratian ware, and here the idea may have been borrowed from 
the sacred eyes of Osiris manufactured in great quantities by the scarab- 
factors of Naukratis. The style of painting on a white ground disappeared 
at Naukratis after the Persian invasion : the only specimens of it after this 
date are clearly of Athenian origin. The vases hitherto designated as 
" Cyrenian" (Arkesilas kylix in the Cabinet des Medaittes, Paris ; ef. Puch- 
stein, Arch. Zeit., 1881, p. 215) have many analogues in pottery found here, 

s Perhaps the name of the well-known artist Pamphaios may be read (P A N CD^ ) on 
the base of a bowl in unglazed reddish ware dedicated to Apollo. I do not find this 
fragment in Mr. Gardner's cursive transcriptions. 
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and it is not improbable, though not certain, that Naukratis and not Ky- 
rene, was the locale of this fabric. 

Mr. Gardner's chapter on the inscriptions is full of information and sug- 
gestion alike to the epigraphist and to the student of language. Over 700 
inscriptions were found, chiefly scratched on pottery : many of these are 
unintelligible, but the remainder, mostly containing some mention of Apollo, 
form a connected series which fully illustrates the history of the Ionic alpha- 
bet between about 650 and 520 b. c. The inscription usually records either 
a dedication to Apollo (avidyxs rd>i:6XXu>vt or ra-oXXwvC), or merely the sa- 
credness of the object ('Air6XXa>vo<;, etc.). As varieties of this second class 
may be regarded the following three forms: 'AnoXXw (or T fl "noXXui) gov £i>t, 
'Ax6XX<o sou slfic, and 'AttoXXcu itoj elfit. 3 The only inscription that can be 
brought into relation with an historical character is that of Phanes,* son of 
Glaukos : it is found on the fragments of a very costly bowl, which seems 
to belong to the later half of the sixth century b. c. Now one Phanes, a 
Greek, deserted Amasis for Cambyses about 526 b, c. : he was probably the 
dedicator of this bowl, the fragments of which are widely scattered. 5 The 
inscriptions in the temenos of Apollo, dedicated by the Milesians, are mainly 
in the alphabet of Miletos, and show the gradual changes in 130 years of 
development (650-520 b. a). The earlier forms of this alphabet are ear- 
lier than the Abu Simbel inscriptions (which must therefore belong to the 
time of Psamtik II, or between 594 b. c. and 589 b. a). The earliest forms 
of these Milesian inscriptions bear so striking a resemblance to the origi- 
nals from which they were derived that they must be regarded as the old- 
est specimens, in character if not in date, of Greek writing. This proves 
that the so-called Cadmean and Ionian branches of the most primitive 
Greek alphabet existed side by side from the beginning, and that the 
problem of their mutual relation is further from a solution than ever. 
It is not improbable that they both borrowed directly and independently 
of each other from the parent Phoenician alphabet. Mr. Gardner estab- 
lishes eleven classes of the Milesian alphabet, arranged in chronological 
order (Classes i-xi). Classes xn-xvi contain specimens of the Ionic 

3 Here the 6bjeet addresses the god in the second person, an unusual form express- 
ing ownership. This vocative 'Air6l'Aa>, if correct, is of extreme importance : it involves 
a nom. 'A.ir6Xkaq t ace. 'An-<S/Uw, and may throw light on the obscure origin of this name. 

4 In the second season's excavations, was found a vase dedicated to Aphrodite by 
Ehoikos; this may be the famous Samian statuary and architect who, as we know 
from other sources, must have studied Egyptian models. 

5 If this identification be correct, the early coin from Halikarnassos— the earliest 
inscribed Greek coin known, the inscription of which has been read bavwg elfd aij/ia. — 
must be much earlier than this vase, and most probably is to be ascribed to an ancestor 
of this Phanes; for the forms of the letters, the closed ri and the three-stroke a, appear 
to be at least two generations earlier than those on the vase. 
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alphabet with essential points of difference from the regular Milesian series ; 
xviii and xix represent portions of two well-known local alphabets, the 
Melian and the Korinthian, and, for purposes of comparison, in Class A is 
given the alphabet of Amorgos, in B that of the Abu Simbel inscriptions, and 
in C that of Miletos proper (Branchidae inscriptions). Some of the note- 
worthy features of these classes are the following : Classes i and n have a 
three-stroke /*, and a a (four-stroke) always lying on its back, like the Phoe- 
nician shin from which it is derived ; in and iv show a form of v, resembling 
the three-stroke a, which is new for Greek but identical with the Phoenician ; 
in Class iv a assumes the upright pose of the four-stroke form, which hence- 
forth becomes the rule; in Classes x,xi, however, which are much later, the 
three-stroke a appears. In xn and xin the unusual combination of the three- 
stroke <r with u> is found. Probably these classes represent a local alphabet 
different from the Milesian — perhaps that of Teos, Mr. Gardner cautiously 
suggests. 6 Class xiv is practically identical with the Abu Simbel inscrip- 
tions, and with them may be regarded as local Rhodian. It is interesting 
to note that the pinax on which the inscription of Class xiv is scratched 
strongly resembles ware undoubtedly manufactured at Kameiros. In the 
Melian alphabet of Class xvin the forms for 15 and for p are peculiar. 1 

The coins found at Naukratis offer little that is new : they are of interest 
principally as reflecting the material prosperity of the city, and as indica- 
ing the localities with which trade was carried on. Fifteen archaic Greek 
silver coins were found together with ingots of the same metal : these were 
doubtless the horde of a silversmith, which for some unknown reason was 
buried toward 439 b. c. Nearly one thousand coins were obtained, more 
than half of which are imperial bronze of Alexandria : there are at least 
97 Greek coins of the period before 350 b. c. Of the two autonomous coins 
of the city we have already spoken : Mr. Head and Mr. Petrie do not seem 

6 It may be remarked that inscription No. 209 (THI03), found on an eye-bowl 
(about 530 B. a), shows the four-stroke a : still the inscription may not be Teian in 
origin, or it is possible that, at this date, local differences had become effaced. The 
three-stroke a is also found on other eye-bowls. 

7 The dedications and the inscriptions on the pottery designating ownership furnish 
an interesting list of proper names, some of whicli are rather unfamiliar. We can easily 
make out, in inscriptions none of which are probably later than 500 B. c, the following : 
names of divinities, Aphrodite, Apollo, Here, Zeus, Dioskouroi ; ethnic names, Milesian, 
Phokaian, Teian, perhaps Ehodian ; names of private persons, Aischylon (or perhaps 
Aischrion), A fen'deios, Apollonios, Araus, Artale (or perhaps Aptale), Charidion, Charo- 
phnes, (Jlaukos, Hermagores, Klepsios, iampyris, [Myses], Na(upli)os, Paramenon, 
Phanes, Polemarchos, Polyarkides, Pofykestos, Protarchos, Saphp/so (? this spelling, for 
Sappho, is found on coins), Sleues, Teos, Theodoros, Tkeothemis, Xenophanes. This 
list does not include many names that might be only conjecturally restored from frag- 
mentary inscriptions. 
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to have come to an agreement as to the identification of the heads used for 
devices. 

It is to Naukratis, -which was for many years the principal seat of trade 
between Egypt and the West, that we should look for a large collection of 
ancient weights, and our expectations are more than fulfilled. The season's 
work quadrupled all the Egyptian weights previously known, and provided 
us with over 500 in all. They were mostly of bronze or hard stone, and 
were graded according the Egyptian hat standard (158 examples), the 
Assyrian shekel (114), the Attic drachma (87), the Phoenician shekel (55), 
the Aeginetan drachma (37), etc. The error of the mint that can be de- 
tected in the Athenian tetradrachms averages only 1 in 410, which com- 
pares very well with the English " remedy of the mint " for silver, 1 in 240. 8 
This would show that the Athenians had greater accuracy in their hand- 
mintage than prevails now-a-days even in machine-made coinage. But this 
chapter on weights and the subsequent chapters are too technical to be 
further commented upon here. 

The result of the first year's work at Naukratis is in itself more than 
enough to justify the existence of the Egypt Exploration Fund. The 
labors of Mr. Petrie in 1884-85, and of Mr. Gardner in 1885-86, have 
already made notable additions to our knowledge on many obscure points 
in the archaeology and history of the Greeks during the interesting period 
of their growth preceding their highest achievements. It is not unlikely 
that a minute study of the material obtained will solve several interesting 
problems relating to the beginnings and early history of Greek art and 
design. It is a matter of national congratulation that Americans have 
had a hand in the good work of keeping up the Fund, and that, in con- 
sequence, important parts of the finds have already found a new resting 
place in museums of our country, notably in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, where they may be studied to advantage by Americans. 

J. H. Weight. 

Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Md. 

History of Medijeval Art, by Dr. Franz von Reber. Trans- 
lated by Joseph Thaoher Clarke, with 422 illustrations and a glos- 
sary of technical terms. 8vo, pp. xxxi-743. New York, 1887, 
Harper & Brothers. 

Just such a book as this has long been needed by English and American 
students of the history of Christian Art, and its appearance has been eagerly 

8 The " allowed deviation " for the TJ. S. silver dollar is 1 in 275 : it is proportionally 
greater for the smaller coins ("in the dollar, the half and quarter dollar, and in the 
dime, one and one-half grains"). 



